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first sight, a remarkable effect. Belonging to the class of the Buddhist Chaltyas,
the architecture of which has nothing resembling the caves already described, it
has the advantage of a monumental fagade. A porch supported by columns, and
two antechambers, together with the commencement of the nave, are all that have
been cut out. The columns of the porch are of the same order as those on the
island of Elephanta, and this refers the approximate date of the excavation to
the tenth century. Some invasion or some religious war forced the workmen to
abandon their labours for urgent reasons; and, the founders having lost all their
power, the cave was abandoned at the point where we see it to-day. It has
neither bas-reliefs nor inscriptions. From this cave we pass to a long series of
small cells and apartments containing doghopas, which offer nothing curious for
the traveller's inspection, although most important for the study of the archaeolo-
gist, and reach the great Cha'itya cave. In front of the facade, which is deeply
sunk in the mountain-side, is a court cut in the rock, and closed in, on the
outside, by a long balustrade, which forms also part of the natural mass. The
irregularity in the sides of 'the court, formed by the presence of the neighbouring
monastery, whose sanctity doubtless sheltered it from appropriation, somewhat
injures the general effect, which is, in other respects, very grand. At the bottom
of the court, the temple, with its exterior front smooth and pierced with three
square doorways, and five windows on the upper storey, and on each side a high
stkambaj rests against the perpendicular wall of rocks. These sthambas are imita-
tions of the columns or lifts which the Buddhists always erected at the entrance
of their temples. Those of the Chaitya of Kenhari are polygonal, and about
eleven feet high. The sthamba on the right supports a group of three lions lying
down, and at the base is a statue of Buddha seated, with his legs crossed, and his
head wreathed round with serpents, or nagas; that on the left displays a group
of dwarf figures. As I have already said, the facade of the temple is bare: but,
on close examination, numerous square holes may be seen, which must have
served to support the balconies and wooden ornaments which, brilliantly painted
and decorated, amply supplied the place of sculptures; of these there remains
not the slightest trace at the present time. The dimensions of the facade are
about forty feet long and fifty high. Passing through one of the doors, which
are plain and of coarse workmanship, we enter the vestibule of the temple, which
is of the same height as the facade, and which occasions the more astonishment
because its richness affords a great contrast to the simplicity of the exterior.
Each of the extremities of this long and narrow chamber is occupied by a colossal
standing figure of Buddha. These statues, which are no less than nine feet high,
represent the deified philosopher in the attitude of benediction. He is clad in
a long, floating robe, which, nevertheless, completely displays all the outlines of
the body. His right arm is raised, and the hand, half closed, appears to be in
the act of blessing; whilst the left arm presents the hand open, as a proof of
kindness and goodwill. The face is calm and thoughtful; the ears have their
lobes hanging down to the shoulders, and the crisped hair forms a diadem upon
the head The postuire of the idol, rather leaning upon one leg and the knees
slightly bent, is easy, and without the stiffness commonly found in these statues;
and, althciugh the proportions are somewhat at fault, the whole bears an expres-
sion of grandeur and calm which one cannot but admire. Above * the head is
a tangled ma$s of ornaments, supported by the pilasters, which forms a rich and